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Every  year  about  this  time — the  hens  start  laying  a  lot  more  eggs  than 
they've  been  laying  all  winter.     It's  one  of  those  sure  signs  of  coming  spring — 
like  pussywillows  and  the  first  robin. 

So — with  the  spring  season  of  egg  abundance  just  starting — it  seems  to  me 
that  now  is  a  good  time  to  check  up  on  some  plain  facts  about  eggs.     Today,  I'm 
bringing  you  some  egg  facts  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     Mostly  these  are  about  food  value  of  eggs — and  some  special 
cooking  pointers.    But  I  do  have  a  tip  or  two  about  buying  eggs — if  you  get  yours 
at  the  store. 

First  for  food  value .    Here' s  what  Dr.  Lela  E,  Booher,  nutritionist  at  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  to  say  about  that. 

"Eggs  are  a  bargain  package  of  food  value  at  any  time,"  she  says.  "They  are 
good  V)dy  builders  because  of  the  efficient  protein  both  in  their  yolks  and  their 
whites.     Egg  yolks  are  especially  rich  in  iron.     As  you  know,  iron  is  the  mineral 
that  helps  to  form  red  blood  cells.    Eggs  are  also  an  important  source  of  caJLcijap** 
another  mineral  that's  likely  to  be  low  in  diets  in  this  country.     And  they  are  a 
rich  source  of  phosphisrus'i 11 

As  for  vitamins,  Doctor  Booher  says — 

"Eggs  are  a  good  source  of  riboflavin — which  you  may  call  vitamin  G.  They 
contain  two  others — vitamins  A  and  D — in  varying  amounts.     How  much  of  these  two 
vitamins  are  in  an  egg  depends  upon  what  the  hen  has  had  to  eat,  and  how  much  she's 
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been  out  in  the  sunshine.     But  most  modern  poultrymen  see  to  it  that  their  hens  are 
liberally  supplied  with  Doth  vitamins  A  and  D." 

For  all  these  reasons,  Doctor  Booher  suggests  that — 

"One  egg  a  day  for  everyone  in  the  family  is  a  good  rule  to  follow.  But  if 
that  isn't  possible,  try  to  get  at  least  4  or  5  eggs  a  week  into  the  diet  of  every 
child  in  your  family.     And  try  to  see  that  each  grown-up  gets  3  or  4  eggs  a  week." 

If  you  "buy  the  eggs  you  use  from  the  store — it's  usually  "best  to  "buy  not 
more  than  a  week's  supply  at  one  time.     If  you  can,  "buy  eggs  from  a.  place  that  keeps 
them  in  the  refrigerator  up  until  the  time  you  get  them.     Then,  as  soon  as  you  get 
home,  put  the  eggs  in  a  refrigerator  or  other  cool  place. 

You'll  want  to  get  the  highest  quality  eggs  for  frying — for  poaching — and 
for  cooking  in  the  shell.     If  you  save  money  "by  buying  less  expensive  eggs — use 
those  of  lower  quality  for  other  types  of  cooking. 

And  now  here  are  a  few  tips  about  egg  cookery — from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics . 

"First  of  all,"  they  say,   "remember  to  cook  all  egg  dishes  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture.    If  you  do  this  you  are  well  on  your  way  to  becoming  an  expert  egg  cook.  The 
reason  for  cooking  eggs  at  low  heat  is  that  if  you  don't  the  delicate  protein  in 
egg  will  get  tough.     The  same  thing  happens  when  you  cook  eggs  too  long." 

For  instance,  take  eggs  cooked  in  their  shells.     These  should  never  be 
hard-boiled. 

"Today's  version  of  yesterday's  tough  hard-boiled  eggs  are  tender  eggs,  hard- 
cooked  in  simmering  water,  say  the  home  economics  experts.    For  these  hard-cooked 
eggs,  use  just  enough  water  to  cover  the  eggs  well.     Start  the  eggs  in  cold  water. 
Then  bring  the  water  up  to  simmering.    But  don't  let  it  boil.     If  you  want  hard- 
cooked  eggs,  leave  them  in  the  simmering  water  for  about  30  minutes.     If  you  want 
soft-cooked  eggs-  simmer  them  for  3  to  5  minutes." 


And  here's  a  point  about  hard-cooked  eggs  that  nay  have  bothered  you  at  some 
tine.    Often,  you'll  see  an  ugly  green  color  where  the  yolks  and  whites  meet.  You 
cp.n  keep  this  green  color  fron  setting  too  pronounced  and  sonetines  eliminate  it 
altogether  if  you  cook  the  eggs  slowly — and  if  you  put  the  eggs  immediately  into 
cold  water  when  they  are  done. 

No  natter  what  other  egg  dishes  you  cook — always  keeo  the  temperature  low. 
If  you're  making  an  omelet  or  frying  eggs,  use  a  thick  pan  and  keep  the  heat  low 
under  the  pan.     Do  this  also  with  scrambled  eggs — or  scramble  the  e^s  in  the  top 
of  a  double  boiler. 

Keep  a  soft  custard  from  overcooking  by  stirring  it  constantly  when  cooking 
it  over  hot  but  not  boiling  water.     Take  it  off  the  heat  and  set  the  custard  in 
cold  water  as  soon  as  it  is  thick  enough  to  coat  a  spoon. 

When  you  cook  anything  in  the  oven  that  contains  many  eggs — keep  the  oven 
tenperature  low.     The  oven  temperature  should  vary  with  the  kind  of  dish — from  very 
slow  to  moderate. 

And  now — just  one  final  cooking  tip  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics — about 

how  to  make  a  good  meringue  for  a  pie.     I  know  a  lot  of  cooks  that  have  trouble  with 

oie  meringues.    Usually,   says  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  meringues  are  poor  for 
two  reasons.     One  is  that  they're  baked  too  fast  in  too  hot  an  oven.     The  other  is 
that  the  wrong  proportion  of  sugar  to  egg  white  in  the  meringue  is  used.  Here's 
''hat  they  say  to  do — if  you  want  a  fluffy,  good-to-eat  topping  for  your  pie. 

"Get  the  eggs  out  of  the  refrigerator  ahead  of  time, — -long  enough  ahead  so 

they  will  "be  at  room,  temperature  by  the  time  you  want  to  beat  them.     Separate  the 

whites  from  the  yolks  carefully  so  you  won't  get  a  bit  of  yolk  into  the  whites. 

And  have  the  beater  clean — make  sure  that  it  is  free  from  egg  yolk  or  other  fat. 

"For  one  pie,  you'll  need  two  egg  whites.     Beat  these  until  they  take  a.  def- 
inite shape  in  the  bowl  and  stand  up  by  themselves  in  little  peaks.    At  this  point, 
the  egg  whites  will  be  glossy  «nd  moist,  and  if  you  tipped  the  bowl — they  would 
still  flow  out  of  it  easily. 

"Next  beat  in  2  tablespoons  of  sugar  for  each  egg  white — that  will  be  4 
tstlespoons  in  this  case.     Add  a  few  grains  of  salt  and  a  drop  of  vanilla.     Spread  LI 
'.his  beaten  egg  mixture  over  the  top  of  the  pie  to  the  very  ed;e  of  the  crust.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven — one  about  325°  F.  to  350°  E. — for  15  to  20  minutes  or  until  the 
leringue  is  a  light  brown." 

And  that  ends  my  cooking  tips  ^bout  eggs--and  my  plain  facts  about  eggs  for 

today. 
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